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PROTECTIVE

Greece and Rome it was recog-
nized and regulated, and the same
was true of the countries of
Europe, including England, during
the Middle Ages. Today in the
U.K. the law treats it as an offence
against public order, but cases are
extremely difficult to prove and it
flourishes openly. In several coun-
tries prostitutes are registered,
examined, and confined to certain
areas. See Procuration.

Protactinium. Radio-active
element, symbol Pa, at. no. 91.
Protactinium 231 has a half-life of
32,000 years, emits a- and /3-rays,
and decays to actinium. Isotopes
are: protactinium 233, half-life
274 days ; uranium X2, 1-14 rain.;
uranium Z, 6-7 hours. The latter
two are isomers of mass no. 234,
in the radium series.

Protagoras (490-415 B.C.).
Greek philosopher. Born at
Abdera in Thrace, be taught in
Sicily and at Athens, fleeing from
the latter place after conviction
on a charge of atheism brought
against him for opinions expressed
in a treatise on theology. He was
drowned at sea. He was the
author of a treatise which began
with the famous sentence, " Man
is the measure of all things." By
this he meant that truth was rela-
tive, and that what each man holds
to he true, that is true to him.
The same principle also applied to
morality, right and wrong being
dependent on opinion. Protagoras
was the first to study and write on
grammar. He is one of the chief
interlocutors in Plato's Dialogue
which bears his name. See So-
phists ; consult Greek Thinkers,
T. Gomperz, Eng. trans. L.
Magnus, 1901-12.

Proteaceae. Family of trees
and shrubs (a few perennial herbs).
They are natives of the warm
regions of the S. hemisphere.
They have leathery leaves of
varied form, from entire to much
divided, in the different species.
The flower parts are in fours, but
the form, like that of the fruits,
varies. There are nearly a
thousand species. Some Austra-
lian species yield close-grained red
or pink wood of considerable value
to the cabinet-maker on account
of its markings. Representative
genera are Banksia, Persoonia,
Grevilka, Eakea, and Protect.

Protecting Power. Neutral
country which in time of war looks
after the interests of one or other
of the belligerents during the sus-
pension of diplomatic relations.
The protecting power has the right
to inspect prisoner-of-war camps
to see that nationals of the

country it represents are being
treated properly. In the Second
Great War Switzerland was pro-
tecting power in Germany and
Italy for Great Britain and the
U.S.A. ; for the U.S.A. in Japan :
for Germany, Italy, and Japan
in the U.S.A.; for Germany in
the N.E.I. ; and for Japan in
Hong Kong.

Protection. Political term ap-
plied primarily to the taxing of
imports in order to increase their
cost and thus to make it easier for
home producers of such goods to
compete with foreign suppliers.
Protective taxes are wholly suc-
cessful when they yield no revenue,
that is, when they completely pre-
vent the import of the taxed goods.
They are, therefore, essentially
different from taxes imposed on
goods as a means of revenue. The
opposite of protection is free trade,
the condition in which, if goods
are taxed, no distinction is made
between goods from abroad and
those produced at home.

Although the taxing of imports
is the primary instrument of pro-
tection, there are many others: the
total prohibition of imports, agree-
ments between govts. to restrict
the total quantity of goods to be
imported (that is, the fixing of
quotas), import licensing, govt.
monopoly of foreign trade and bulk
purchase, customs regulations con-
cerning the valuation of imported
goods, legislation concerning the
nationality or the equipment of
ships bringing imports, etc.

From the earliest times kings
and other rulers issued decrees or
signed treaties that assumed com-
plete power to control imports and
exports. In England there was
much protectionist legislation be-
fore the end of the 14th century to
protect retailers, to assist in estab-
lishing industries, and to foster
merchant shipping. This policy
was greatly extended during the
Tudor period. Behind much of it
lay the idea that it was desirable
to export more than was imported,
and to receive money (treasure) in
order to balance trade. The balance
of trade is still called unfavourable
when imports exceed exports.

The policy of protecting industry
against foreign competition de-
veloped excessively during the
17th and the 18th centuries, but
the publication of Adam Smith's
Wealth of Nations in 1776 turned
men's ideas in the opposite direc-
tion. During the next 50 years the
tariff system in the U.K. was sim-
plified, most prohibitions on trade
were abolished, and many duties
were either removed or lowered

until in 1846 the Com Laws were
repealed, and the U.K. adopted
virtually a free trade policy, and
pursued it for more than 50 years.
Towards the end of the century,
however, the growing interest in
the British empire and the decline
of Great Britain's supremacy as
a manufacturing country led "to a
demand for imperial preference, a
form of protection intended to de-
velop trade within the empire. In
1903 Joseph Chamberlain launched
a campaign for tariff reform of a
kind involving the abandonment
of free trade. The First Great War
revealed an almost total depend-
ence on Germany for dyes and
other chemicals, for optical glass
and many kinds of scientific in-
struments. To foster home manu-
factures the Safeguarding of In-
dustries Act, 1921, imposed duties
on numerous articles produced by
the so-called key industries. The
Import Duties Act, 1932, created
machinery for a general protective
tariff, extended from, time to time
in many directions.
The U.S.A. is a large free trade
area strongly protectionist in ex-
ternal trade; the U.S.S.R. is a
large free trade area wholly pro-
tectionist in its external trade
relations. Groups of countries
within a customs union, e.g. Bel-
gium, the Netherlands, and Lux-
emburg under the Benelux agree-
ment, 1947, also constitute areas
for internal free trade and exter-
nal protection. See Corn Laws ;
Free Trade; Mercantile System;
Navigation Acts; consult Industry
and Trade, A. Marshall, 1919;
Modern Tariff History, P. Ashley,
3rd ed., 1920; Tariffs: the Case
Examined, W. H. Beveridge and
others. 1931; International Trade
and Tariffs, R. A. Hodgson, 1932.
Protection Order. In English
law, an order that may be granted
by a magistrate to a wife who has
been deserted by her husband. Its
effect is to protect any property
she has, or may acquire, against
her husband and Ms creditors, or
any person claiming under him.
The term is also applied to an
order that may be made by a court
of summary jurisdiction when it is
proposed to transfer to a new
licensee a justice's licence for the
sale of intoxicating liquor. The
proposed transferee applies for the
order, and if it is granted he is
temporarily entitled to sell intoxi-
cating liquor on the premises until
the licence is transferred to him at
the next transfer sessions.
Protective Coloration. Bio-
logical term for natural colour
schemes which enable animals